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THE  HOUSEHOLD  GrASim  CALENDAR 


— Interview  betv;een 
Miss  Van  Deman,  and 
Mr.  W.  R,  Beattie. 


Home  Vegeta"ble  Garden 


A  radio  interview  between  Miss  Euth  Van  Deman,  Bureau  of  Hone  Economics, 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Beattie,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry?-,  delivered  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  broadcast  by  a  net- 
work of  48  associate  E3C  stations,  Tuesday,  April  12,  1932. 


MISS  VAN  DEMAN;    How  do  you  do,  Everybody: 

Judging  from  reports  that  are  coming  to  us,  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to 
grow  some  of  thoir  own  vegetables  this  summer  and  can  the  surplus  for  next 
winter.    For  a  good  supply  of  home  grown  vegetables  is  like  health  insurance 
in  these  days  when  food  money  is  scarce.    So->Mr.  Beattie  and  I  decided  to  combine 
the  Garden  Calendar  and  the  Household  Calendar  today. 

Before  we  get  down^to  garden  plans,  Mr.  Beattie,  what  were  those  figures 
you  mentioned  the  other  day  about  the  value  of  garden  plots,  I  mean  the  cash 
value  of  the  vegetables  from  a  summer's  work? 

MR» ■  BEATTIE;    Oh  yes.  Miss  Van  Deman,  you  mean  those  records  kept  by  several 
hundred  com^nanity  gardeners  a  few  years  ago.    They  had  plots  about  50  by  100 
feef  in  size,  or  less  than  one-eighty  of  an  acre,  and  on  the  average  they  got 
a  return  of  about  $85  per  plot.    At  the  time  they  kept  these  records  prices  were 
considerably  higher  than  now;  so  on  our  present  scale,  this  would  mean  about  $50 
per  plot.    Some  of  these  plots  produced  over  $200  worth  of  vegetables  during  the 
season.    It  all  depended  upon  how  mach  time  and  attention  the  gardens  received. 
Most  of  these  commonity  gardeners  spent  about  100  hours,  and  in  terms  of  present 
prices  for  vegetables  they  paid  themselves  about  50  cents  an  hour. 

MISS  VAN^  DEilAJT;    Well,  those  community  gardeners  certainly  fotmd  that  it  paid  to 
grow  their  ovm  vegetables.    Now  how  about  gardens  on  the  farm?    Have  you  any 
records  for  them? 

MR.  BEATTIE;    Yes,  plenty  of  them.    Records  kept  by  the  home  demonstration  agents 
in  several  States  in  1931  show  that  the  gardens  saved  families  from  $75  to  '^300 
on  their  family  food  bills  for  the  year.    I  could  give  you  figures  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  almost  any  State,  North  or  South. 
All  of  these  prove  the  value  of  gardens  in  dollars  and  cents. 

MISS  VAN  DEI'^:    Yes,  and  I  could  add  something  about  their  value  in  terms  of 
good  nutrition.    But  we  must  bo  getting  on  with  our  garden  plans.    First  of  all, 
Mr.  Beattie,  how  large  a  garden  do  you  recommend  for  the  average  farm  family? 
I  mean  a  garden  that  will  furnish  fresh  vegetables  all  summer  and  provide  a 
suip»lus  for  canning  and  storing. 

M.  BEATTIE;     In  general  I  believe  about  half  an  acre,  not  allowing  for  all  of 
the  corn  and  potatoes  and  perhaps  the  pumpkins  and  squashes.    One-half  acre  will 
provide  for  all  of  the  more  intensive  crops  and  usually  give  you  a  fair  surplus 
for  canning.    Of  course,  a  good  deal  depends  on  how^  you  keep  the  garden  wcrlcing. 


MISS  VAN  DEI'RN;    Now,  Mr,  Beattie,  how  d.o  you  divide  up  that  half -acre  garden? 
I  noticed  you  planting  peas  in  your  garden  the  other  evenings    How  much  of  your 
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half  acre  do  you  plant  in  peas? 

MR»  BEATTIE:     About  one-tenth  of  my  space,  or  tnree  rows  the  full  length  of  my 
gardeh.  '  That  gives  us  plenty  of  fresh  peas  for  the  tahle  while  they  are  in 
season,  also  a  fair  su.pply  of  high  quality  peas  for  canning.    Peas  are  an  early 
crop  and  mast  be  planted  and  gathered  early  "before  the  hot. weather.    Just  as 
soon  as  the -peas  are  off  I  set  about  ICO  tomato  plants  on  this  ground  to  supply 
us  with  tomatoes  for  late  summer  and  canning.    That  makes  a  good  combination  in 
this  part  of  the  country  and  farther  north,  but  in  the  South  you  mast  plant  your 
tomatoes  early  and  get  your  crop  before  the  extremely  hot  weather.    Also  I 
always  plant  a  row  of  very  early  tomatoes  for  table  use. 

MISS  YM  DEIvIAIJ;     You  got  aliead  of  me  on  my  next  question.    I  was  just  going  to 
ask  you  about  tomatoes.     I  consider  tomatoes  one  of  the  beat  and  one  of  the 
easiest  vegetables  to  can  at  home.    So  \*Lat  varieties  of  tomatoes  do  you 
recommend? 

MR.  BEATTIE;     There  are  several' good  varieties,  Miss  Van  Deman.    During  recent 
years  we  have  been  recommending  the  varieties  that  are  wilt  resistant  especially 
for  the  South  where  the  wilt  disease  is  quite  prevalent.    For  a  general  purpose 
tomato  I  think  the  Marglobe  is  one  of  the  best  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  wilt  resistant,  a  good  grower,  and  the  fruits  are  medium  size,  generally  qaite 
smooth,  and  have  a  deep  red  flesh  that  makes  them  excellent  for  canning.  Break 
O'Day  is  another  new  variety  that  is  good  for  the  home  garden-    It  is  a  little 
earlier  than  Marglobe  but  is  a  good  canning  tomato.    There  are  so  many  good 
varieties  of  tomatoes  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  best. 

MISS  VAU  DEIvIAtT:     Well,  so  mach  for  tomatoes  and  peas.    What  do  you  recommend  for 
snap  beans  and  Lima  beans? 

MR.  BEATTIE;     Eirst  of  all,  plenty  of  them.    I  always  make  three  or  four  plant- 
ings of  early  snap  beans  and  I  plant  about  double  what  I  think  we  will  need  for 
use  while  they  are  fresh.    That  gives  us  a  surplus  to  can.    G-iaJit  Stringless 
G-reen-pod  and  Early  Bountiful  are  good,  and  Roimd-pod,  Kidney  Waz  or  Brittle 
Waz  for  a  wax  bean.    We  also  make  about  two  plantings  of  late  snap  beans  for 
fall  use. 

But,  we  don't  depend  entirely  upon  the  bush  or  snap  beans;  we  plant  a  row 
or  two  of  Kentucky  Wonder  pole  beans.    We  like  the  Kentucl^  Wonder  for  a  snap 
bean  and  for  canning;  then  later  we  save  the  ripened  beans  and  shell  them  for 
winter.    We  follow  the  same  general  plan  with  our  Lima  beans;  first  we  plant  a 
row  of  the  little  Sieva  beans  because  they  come  on  early.    A  little  later  or  as 
soon  as  the  gro-crid  is  warm  we  plant  a  row  of  Fordhook  Bush  and  another  row  of 
the  big  pole  Limas.    We  can  do  that  here  in,  our  climate,  but  the  large  pole  and 
bush  Limas  don' t  do  so  well  in  the  South.    We  save  the  dry  Lima  beans  for 
winter  and  whenever  we  have  a  surplus  of  the  green  Limas  we  can  then,  but  they 
must  be  taken  Avhile  they  are  young  and  tender. 


MISS  VAU  BEtiAM:     Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn,  did  you  say?    That's  the  kind  I 
plant  for  my  early  crop,  but  then  there  are  a  great  many  very  good  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  to  choose  from.    There's  the  Black  Mexican,  for  example,  one  of^the 
sweetest  and  best.    Then  we  have  the  Country  Gentleman  and  the  Evergreen,  two 
very  excellent  sorts  for  second  and  late  planting.    Now,  we  don't  try  to ^ grow 
all  of  our  sweet  corn  in  the  garden,  but  we  have  a  generous  patch  in  a  field 
near  the  house  where  we  can  grow  plenty  for  canning  and  drying.  . 


MSS  VAU  DEI\IAU>    To  go  "back  to  beans  and  peas,  what  do  you  think  about  "black- 
eyed  peas  in  the  garden? 

MR>  BEATTIE:  Blackeyed  peas  are  really  a  southern  crop  but  you  can  bf ten  grow 
them  considerably  north  of  Washington*    And'  hovr  they  do'  yield}  and  they  are 
excellent  dried*    Blackeyed  peas"  also  help  v/hen  it  comes'  to  malcing  succotash. 

MISS  YM  DBIvIA.IT;    Or  with  a  little  rice  added  to' your  peas  you  have  "Hoppin  John" 
if  you  live  in  South  Carolina.    Speaking  of  Southel-n  dishes,  what  about  okra 
for  gumbo? 

MR»  B5ATTIE;    Yes,  we  grow  plenty  of  okra  in  our  garden,  and  then  we  can  the 
okra  and  toma.toes  together.    In  fact  we  grow  the  okra  and  tomatoes  side  by  side 
in  the  garden  and  every  time  we:  pick  our  tomatoes  we  pick  the  yotmg,  tender 
pods  of  the  okra  and  into  the  cans  tliey  go.    This  mixture  certainly  is  good  in 
soups.    You  can  grow  okra  as  far  north  as  southern  ilew  York  and  southern  Michigan. 
The  pods  of  the  okra  must  be  gathered  and  used  while  they  are  very  young  and 
tender,  g^ay  not  over  two  days  after  the  blossoms  shed.    You  can  dry  the  tender 
pods  of  the  okra  on  screens  over  the  stove.    Or  you  can  strijog  the  okra  pods 
on  threads,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry.    Dried  okra  will  keep  almost  indefinitely. 

MISS  VAN  DBl^AUt    Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  vegetables  that  are  better  dried  or 
stored  than  canned.    Also,  certain  vegetables  can  be  brined  or  pickled.  Are 
there  some  special  varieties  of  cucumbers  that  you  recommend  for  pickling? 

MR.  BEATTIE;    Yes,  there  are  special  pickling  varieties  of  cucumbers  like  Snow' s 
pickling,  and  Chicago  Pickling.    It  often  pays  to  plant  a  few  hills  of  one  of 
the  regular  pickling  varieties.    I  forgot  to  mention  it  while  I  was  on  tomatoes, 
but  of  course  there  will  be  plenty  of  small  green  tomatoes  from  your  regular 
late  crop  for  making  green  tomato  pickles.    The  same  is  true  of  peppers;  you 
can  use  the  later  or  small  pods  for  pickling  or  brining. 

MISS  VAU  DBIvlAI'T;  Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Beattie,  that  we  haven't  said  a  word  about 
onions,  beets,  carrots,  or  cabbage?  I'm  afraid  some  body  will  be  thinlcing  tliat 
this  is  not  a  very  well~planned  garden. 

ME.  BEATTIE;    You're  right,  and  they  are  all  very  important  crops  from  a  storage 
standpoint.    Of  course,  we  want  onions  in  our  gardens,  and  as  for  cabbage  I 
always  plant  about  three  rows  of  late  cabbage  for  storing  or  making  into  kraut. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Miss  Van  Deman.    Have  you  any 
suggestions  to  offer  on  the  canning  of  garden  vegetables? 

MISS  YM  DSMAIT;    Yes,  as  I  remarked  in  passing,  tomatoes  are  the  easiest  of  all 
the  garden  vegetables  to  can.    All  they  need  is  a  hot  pack  and  a  brief  processing 
in  a  boiling  water  bath.    Eor  peaS,  beans,  and  the  other  non-acid  vegetables 
processing  in  the  pressure  cooker  is  the  only  safe  way.    So,  if  you  are  planning 
to  can  these  vegetables  this  summer  and  you  haven't  a  pressure  cooker  of  your 
ovm.f  you  might  arrange  with  some  of  your  neighbors  to  get  one  on  a  cooperative 
plan. 

If  you  want  to  check  up  on  canning  equipment  now,  send  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  copy  of  Earmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1471.  It 
tells  all  about  the  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  pressure  cooker, 
and  all  the  other  equipment  you  need.    Also  it  gives  time  tables  and  detailed 


directions  for  handling  everything  from  asparagus  to  sweet  potatoes  and  from 
strawberries  to  apples.    A  little  later  I  am  going  to  bring  one  of  the  canning 
specialists  over  to  give  you  the  latest  facts  on  home  canning.    But  if  you  have 
canning  questions  now,  send  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.    And  I  am 
sure  that  Lir.  Beattie  will  "be  glad  to  amswer  your  questions  on  growing  garden 
crops. 

Next  weel:,  Dr.  Stanley  will  he  here  to  tell  you  ahout  planning  the 
modern  home  kitchen.    Goodhye  for  this  time. 

iffi»  BEATTIE:     Yes,  Miss  Van  Deman,  I  will  he  only  too  glad  to  answer  gardening 
questions,  and  "by  the  way,  we  have  a.  n^ew  Earn  G-arden  bulletin  that  tells  hov'  to 
grow  more  than  sixty  different  kinds  of  vegetables.    It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
Ho.  1-5-7-3.    Now  we  v;ill  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  on  request, 
but  the  supply  is  limited  ajid  so  if  you  do  get  a  copy  I  hope  you  will  carefully 
preserve  it  in  your  bulletin  library.    In  planning  our  talk  today  Miss  Van  Demon 
and  I  felt  th^t  it  is  highly  iijiportant  that  you  folks  v/ho  live  on  farms,  and 
others  who  have  gardens,  should  arrange  to  grow  not  only  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  for  use  during  the  suiraner  and  fall,  "but  in  addition  a  surplus  for 
drying,  cannins:  and  storing  for  winter.    If  vie  can  be  of  service  to  you  either 
in  the  growing  or  the  preserving  of  yov.r  garden  products,  don't  fail  to  call 
upon  us.    That' s  v.'hat  we  are  here  for.    So  long  until  next  Tuesday. 


